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Views on 


ANY cities are near the “end of the 
Mi rope” financially. Operating costs 
have increased by leaps and 
bounds while revenues from property taxes 
have increased only slightly. To make 
ends meet many cities have adopted va- 
rious nonproperty taxes either under 
home rule powers or after specific authori- 
zation by state legislatures. Too often the 
relief obtained in this way is only tempor- 
ary. A typical example is the plight of a 
small city with a 30-year record for sound 
and economical administration. This city 
may have to boost its tax rate 30 per cent 
next year in order to finance essential serv- 
ices. The chief reasons why cities are in 
such straits, aside from inflation, are out- 
lined by Mr. Gulick in this issue (p. 158). 
What are the solutions? The first step 
is to use public funds more efficiently — 
to stretch the tax dollar through construc- 
tive economies and to determine what 
services if any can be curtailed or elim- 
inated (p. 172). Another approach is to 
make wider use of the technical advisory 
services (p. 158). Among other steps that 
are being urged by municipal officials are: 
(1) states should share more state-collected 
funds with cities, (2) the federal govern- 
ment should abandon the admissions tax 
to cities, and (3) Congress should author- 
ize payments in lieu of taxes on federal 
property located within cities. But no city 
can let advantages slide by while waiting 
for the other fellow to make a move. 
_A word of warning, based on the expe- 
rience of the depression, may be in order. 
Citizen tax committees in some cities are 
receiving much publicity for their econ- 
omy suggestions and the local press refers 
to “wasted” public funds. Excessive pub- 
licity of this type may result in an unde- 
‘rable curtailment of necessary public 
‘ervices. ‘There is nothing incompatible 
hetween the plea for wiser expenditure of 


the News 


public funds and greater operating effi- 
ciency on the one hand and adequate sup- 
port of services that are necessary for the 
city’s well-being on the other. This is true 
whether the services are old and well-estab- 
lished or brand new. 

The worst problems of cities, from the 
citizens’ point of view, are poor housing 
and slum areas, traffic jams, and dirt and 
unsightliness (p. 171)... . Some cities 
are taking steps to reduce the noise nuis- 
ance (p. 176). . . . Civilian defense is still 
in the planning stage but municipal offi- 
cials soon will be learning more about the 
purpose and plans of the organization set 
up in Washington (p. 170). . . . Cities 
that are improving their sewerage systems 
should consider the possible effect that 
home or central garbage grinding units 
may have on the system (p. 167). . . . Few 
cities have comprehensive housing codes 
and for this reason the new minimum 
standards adopted in St. Louis and Port- 
land will be of interest to many officials 
(p. 176). . . . Cities continue to use va- 
rious methods to keep the public informed 
on municipal activities and costs (p. 177). 
... The St. Louis city council under a 
newly passed state law has just adopted a 
local income tax effective in July (p. 174). 
... The cost-of-living index again has 
taken an upward turn (p. 173), and pay 
rates of city employees also are going up 
(p. 170). . . . Berkeley has installed a me- 
chanical device in the council chamber 
for recording council proceedings (p. 171). 
Magnetic recording devices, now being 
made by more than a dozen manufacturers, 
may make the city clerk’s job easier, but 
what effect will the use of this equipment 
have upon the way council meetings are 
conducted? . . . One small city in Mich- 
igan has adopted a unique method of 
training teen-agers for citizenship (p. 176). 
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Cities Need More Advisory Services 


By LUTHER GULICK* 
President, Institute of Public Administration, New York 


Why and how a state government should provide technical ad- 
visory services to cities and training institutes for local employees. 


HY is it that cities which have 

most of the wealth of the country 

are always in financial straits? 
There are just three reasons: 

1. Cities have more work to do than 
they have power to collect taxes to pay for 
the work. That is, they are long on func- 
tions but short on fiscal powers. 

2. Cities are greatly under represented 
in state legislatures and are therefore un- 
able to get a fair hearing from the state for 
their requirements. After all it is the state 
in the American system which makes the 
decision on taxing powers. 

3. City populations always want more 
things done for them by their city govern- 
ment than the same populations are wil- 
ling to pay for in taxes. 

The desperate need for pavements, side- 
walks, new water and sewer supplies, parks, 
recreation, public housing, hospitals, and 
health and welfare services are extremely 
pressing, not to say alluring, in an endless 
round of competition with neighboring 
“progressive” cities. City people travel and 
get ideas. They live in congestion and 
need services. Cities get demands for new 
services first because the problems and ad- 
vances of civilization show up there first. 

When you look closely at cities, I think 
you will find that there are two kinds of 
governmental work. One kind of work 
has to do with streets, with water supply, 





*Epiror’s Note: This article consists of excerpts 
from an address delivered at the ninth annual con- 
vention of the Tennessee Municipal League at 
Nashville on April 29, 1948. During the past 25 
years, Mr. Gulick has been director of research and 
consultant to many federal, state, and local gov- 
ernmental agencies. He was a member of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment and during the war was consultant to the 
War Production Board and other federal agencies. 
He has been professor of municipal administration 
at Columbia University. 


with health, with fire protection, with zon- 
ing and recreation, with power and utili. 
ties, with construction and buildings, with 
street cleaning and waste removal. An- 
other has to do with general ordinances, 
human problems and conflicts, police poli- 
cies, general civic intelligence and broad 
community spirit, and, shall I say, with 
“politics” and privilege. All over the coun- 
try cities have made great strides in the 
first kind of activities. All over the coun- 
try we have not made equal strides in the 
second kind of governmental activities. 

What is the difference between these two 
groups of activities? The main difference, 
I am convinced, is that the first group rests 
on science and the second group rests on 
politics: the first group is made up of what 
men know, that is technology; the second 
on what they think and believe and want. 
As long as we have self government, we 
will continue to have these two kinds of 
governmental work, the one based on 
science and business, the other based on 
politics. And as long as we have democ- 
racy, we are going to mix the two at the 
wide band where politics and administra 
tion meet. 


Roads to Technical Progress 


When we turn to examine how various 
progressive cities and towns have made 
progress on the technical side, we find five 
important ingredients. These are: 

1. Intelligent public demand lor better 
service and better government. 

2. One or more local civic leaders who 
are prepared to take up the cudgels un 
selfishly not only for better government 
but for educating the citizens to take com 
tinuous interest. 
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3. Freedom to act locally for better 
government. This includes home rule 
within limits, a decent city charter, ade- 
quate fiscal powers, and the appointment 
of the major technical public servants 
primarily because they have knowledge, 
capacity, and devotion, rather than pri- 
marily because they swing votes. 

4. Research and cooperation with other 
communities who are working toward bet- 
ter and more businesslike government. 

5. Technical help in solving the more 
difficult problems most of which are com- 
mon to the cities and towns of the area. 

I don’t believe there is any particular 
argument about these five points. I want 
to emphasize the last two points in this 
list, namely, “research and cooperation” 
and “technical assistance,” especially by 
the state. 


Research and Cooperation 


How inefficient and un-American it is 
for each town and each city to meet tech- 
nical problems as though nobody else 
faced the same questions! That is one of 
the very important reasons for this league 
of municipalities. By bringing together 
your officials who are working on the same 
problems, and by gathering from this state 
and from other states the records and ex- 
perience in many communities, you can 
give your people more quickly and with 
greater certainty the improvements in pub- 
lic service which you are striving to 
achieve. This kind of research and co- 
operation is particularly useful on mat- 
ters of policy, on what to do, in a given 
situation, and how to go about solving a 
difficult governmental problem. This kind 
of work can be done through conference, 
through committee action, and through 
learning the general experience, opinions, 
and ideas of others. 

There is, however, another kind of 
work to be done in improving city govern- 
ment. This has to do with details of finan- 
cal administration, organization, budget- 
ing, accounting, expenditure control, 
work flow, purchasing, personnel, salary 
standardization, job specifications, work 


simplification, the administration of 
health, welfare, educational, recreational 
and other programs, and with the many 
engineering problems of the modern city, 
particularly in streets, water supply, sew- 
ers, lighting, electricity, traffic and _park- 
ing, parks, police, fire and other services. 
I do not need to tell you that committees 
are seldom useful in this sort of work. 
What each city requires in meeting these 
technical administrative problems is the 
advice and assistance of a well-qualified 
and experienced man who can see with 
his own eyes what the problem is in its 
Jocal setting and then help in finding and 
installing the solution, and showing the 
responsible officials of the town or city 
how to proceed. 

Such service costs money, partly because 
consultants. are scarce, but mostly because 
such men lose a lot of time finding work 
and selling their services. However, there 
is a solution for this problem which I want 
to outline for your consideration today. 
It is the establishment by the state govern- 
ment of a local government technical ad- 
visory service for Tennessee. I would en- 
vision such a service as set up either in 
the department of finance and taxation, 
or in the office of the comptroller, or at 
the state university. It would be headed 
by a director appointed by the governor 
on the basis of a competitive unassembled 
examination, to serve during “good be- 
havior,” with a salary not less than the 
heads of departments — which I think are 
much too low in Tennessee today in the 
interests of good administration. 

In addition to a director, the local gov- 
ernment technical advisory service would 
have an advisory council made up of two 
kinds of experts, one kind nominated from 
among local government officials and ex- 
perts by each of the major local govern- 
ment membership associations, such as 
your League; and the other group made 
up of technical representatives from each 
of the major state departments which have 
programs bearing directly on the work of 
cities, towns, special districts, and coun- 
ties. 
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The staff of the proposed agency would 
include to start with, a small group of men 
of experience and ability, selected by the 
director on a inerit basis. For the time be- 
ing these men might well be concerned 
primarily with fiscal administration, in- 
cluding organization, revenues, account- 
ing systems, and taxes, with traffic and 
crime prevention, and with the other ma- 
jor common problems on which the state 
does not now make technical advice and 
assistance available to local governments. 
In other words, there would be no over- 
lapping with the existing services such as 
those rendered to local government by the 
department of education, the department 
of health, the planning commission, the 
aeronautics bureau and other such exist- 
ing agencies. However, the effort should 
be made to stimulate the local advisory 
work already being done by these agencies, 
and to increase the appropriations for this 
purpose, so that more local governments 
can avail themselves of these already exist- 
ing technical advisory services. 

In addition to the technical consulting 
service, I see no reason why the local gov- 
ernment service should not also (1) main- 
tain a first class reference and library serv- 
ice on local government administration 
for the benefit of local government in Ten- 
nessee, and (2) assist the various groups 
of public officials and employees, and the 
appropriate departments of the state gov- 
ernment to organize training institutes 
under the aegis of the state university. One 
of the best things ever done to up-grade 
local government in New York, Illinois, 
California, Pennsylvania and Kansas — 
to mention only some outstanding exam- 
ples — has been the practical educational 
institutes for assessors, tax collectors, ac- 
countants, meter readers, and so on, set 
up with the backing of the officials con- 
cerned under the auspices of the state. The 
same thing can be done in Tennessee if 
you will get back of it. To this end the 
costs of these institutes should be paid for 
by the state, and local governments should 
be authorized to make appropriations to 
meet the expenses of their own officials in 
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attending such institutes. There is no way 
they could invest their money better. 


Costs of the Plan 


Created in this way, I would estimate 
that a reasonably satisfactory program 
could be set up for $150,000 per year. In 
spite of the poverty of cities and towns to- 
day, I would recommend that a part of 
the travel cost of the technical staff when 
working in local communities be met by 
the local government requesting technical 
service from the state. I make this recom- 
mendation because I am convinced that 
technical advice is not worth giving toa 
man or to a city, unless the advice is se- 
riously desired. I also suspect, that under 
conditions in this state, such a provision 
would serve still further to keep the agency 
out of partisan politics. This service 
charge would apply only when travel ex- 
penses are involved, and would not restrict 
the other research, publication, educa- 
tional, and technical advisory services 
which would be established. 

On authorization by the appropriate 
local government, the required local pay- 
ment could be deducted from state tax 
payments to the locality, and the state 
appropriation for the local government 
technical advisory service itself could be 
paid partly from the general fund and in 
part frcm the grand total of funds set 
aside for distribution to the local govern- 
ments under existing law, excluding the 
school-aid funds, the technical service for 
which is provided for through the depart- 
ment of education. Financed in this way, 
the cost would be less than one-half of one 
per cent of the funds distributed, an in- 
surance premium of infinitessimal propor- 
tions compared with the benefits and im- 
provements and economies to be derived. 


Arguments for the Plan 


May I summarize the arguments for 
this plan: 

1. The towns and cities and counties 
need technical advisory service in many 
fields not now covered. This is particularly 
true in taxation, revenues, purchasing 
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methods, law and order, traffic, account- 
ing, personnel administration, organiza- 
tion, reporting to the public, smoke abate- 
ment, trafic, developing long-term im- 
provement programs and planning the 
best use of credit. 

2. It is thoroughly practical to set up 
state technical advisory service to give aid 
of this character. In other lines, especially 
in education, health, and planning, the 
state has already been giving such techni- 
cal assistance with good results. The TVA 
has rendered highly useful service as well, 
especially in the organization of local 
electricity services. Exactly this kind of 
service has been rendered effectively in 
other states, notably New York, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts, Illinois, and in some 
other states on a compulsory basis — which 
isnot here recommended. 

3. The state can organize the work on 
a thoroughly economical basis because 
there would be no lost time on the part of 
technical staff members, all of whom 
would be on a full-time salaried basis. In 
working in a given town or city, the staff 
would start with a complete knowledge of 
Tennessee law and practice, and would 
thus lose no time in general preparation 
or in working on plans impractical for 
this state. 


4. The limitation of the specific work 
in the field to advisory service, with local 
payment for a part of the travel costs in- 
volved; the method of selection of the di- 
rector of the service, and the establishment 
of a large advisory council made up of lo- 
cal officials and state experts who are di- 
rectly concerned with local government 
will guarantee that the proposed service 
will be efficient and non-political, and that 
it will not go out to interfere in local poli- 
tics. 

5. The costs of the proposed service 
would be paid in part from funds now ap- 
portioned to local government, and would 
be less than one-half of one per cent of the 
funds so distributed. 

6. The plan proposed will save money 
for the taxpayer in the long run. It will 
open up to local government officials, at 
little or no cost, a place to which they can 
turn for competent technical assistance 
when they want it. 


Conclusion 
If even half of what I have said makes 
sense, might it not be time for you, and 
the legislature, and the leaders of this state 
to put high on the agenda for 1949 the 
establishment in Tennessee of a local gov- 
ernment technical advisory service? 


Important Annual Conferences For Municipal Officials 


National Institute of City and Town 
Clerks — Atlantic City, July 1-3, 1948. 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion — Mackinac Island, Michigan, Sep- 
tember 12-16, 1948. 

National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers — Milwaukee, September 26-30, 1948. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada — Ottawa, Canada, Oc- 
tober 4-7, 1948. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police — New York, October 10-14, 1948. 

American Society of Planning Officials 
~New York, October 11-13, 1948. 


Institute of Traffic Engineers — Phila- 
delphia, October 11-13, 1948. 

National Association of Housing Off- 
cials — Seattle, October 13-16, 1948. 

American Public Works Association — 
Boston, October 17-20, 1948. 

National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing—Philadelphia, October 18-20, 
1948. 

National Safety Congress — Chicago, Oc- 
tober 18-22, 1948. 


American Municipal Association—Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 13-15, 1948. 











Trends in Municipal Personnel Problems 
By FREDERICK C. PEITZSCH 


Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


This article summarizes briefly some of the individual city person- 
nel data for 1,072 cities over 10,000 population which will appear 
in the forthcoming 1948 edition of THe Municipat YEAR Book 


ORE employees, higher salaries, 
longer vacations, shorter working 


hours, more cities paying for over- 
time, more locals of public employee un- 
ions — all these make up the trend in per- 
sonnel practices for 1947-48. These trends 
may foreshadow difficulties for the city of- 
ficial who dreams of a hard-working, well- 
paid staff of loyal public employees. The 
job of keeping the best employees and hir- 
ing qualified new workers calls for skillful, 
well-informed personnel management. 
The 1948 Municipal Year Book can serve 
as a dictionary of personnel practices to 
city officials who must meet such questions. 
This article points out the highlights of 
personnel practices reported in the 1948 
Year Book, indicating briefly the changes 
that have occurred over the past several 
years. 


Employment Payroll 


By October, 1947, municipal employ- 
ment had grown to 997,000 employees, a 
rise of 16 per cent from the October, 1945, 
low of 861,000 employees. Municipal em- 
ployment now represents 17 per cent of 
the total public civilian employees in the 
nation and has held this proportion for 
most of the last six years except during 
1945 when municipal civilian employment 
dropped to 13 per cent. In 1945 federal 
civilian employment constituted 53 per 
cent of the total and now it has dropped 
to 35 per cent. 


* Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Peitzsch, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in government management from the 
University of Denver, was a member of the staft 
of the U.S. Board of Investigation and Research, 
Washington, D. C. 1942-43; city manager of Pleas- 
ant Ridge, Michigan, 1943-45; and staff member of 
ICMA since August, 1945. 
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Total wages, on the other hand, climbed 
steadily upward over the last six or seven 
years. The total municipal payroll was 
$107,000,000 in January, 1941, $129,100, 
000 in October, 1945, $166,300,000 in Oc. 
tober, 1946, and by October, 1947, it had 
risen to $181,000,000. 

Indicative of the upward swing in mu- 
nicipal employment is the increase in fire 
and police forces during this last year. The 
average city over 10,000 population now 
employes 1.52 full-time fire department 
employees for every 1,000 residents. The 
average was 1.30 in 1944, 1.26 in 1945 and 
1946, and 1.39 in 1947. Incidentally, the 
cities over 10,000 population are paying 
an average of $4.21 per capita in salaries 


‘and wages, and $4.71 in total expenditures 


to support the fire department. Naturally, 
there are variations, depending upon the 
size of the city. For example, cities [rom 
10,000 to 25,000 report an average of $3.42 
in fire department expenditures, while the 
cities over 500,000 report a per capita figure 
of $5.31. But whatever they spend, salaries 
and wages usually absorb 90 per cent of 
the total fire budget. 

At the start of 1948 there were almost 
two policemen per thousand population 
in the cities over 10,000, with individual 
population groups reporting extremes 
ranging from 1.37 to 2.47 policemen. 
Nevertheless, police departments have 
shown a steady growth since 1945 with its 
low of 1.58 policemen per 1,000 popula- 
tion. These ratios are new postwar highs 
after the public safety forces dropped to 
wartime lows. Every city size group except 
that from 250,000 to 500,000 reported a 
higher average in 1948 than in 1947, with 
the largest increase in policemen, to the 
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extent of 6 per cent, occurring in the 10,000 
to 25,000 population group. Cities over 
10,000 paid on the average $5.52 per capita 
for police salaries, while supporting a total 
police budget of $6.17 per capita. Average 
police budgets range from $4.03 per capita 
for the cities between 10,000 and 25,000 
up to $8.32 per capita in cities over 500,- 
000. Policemen’s salaries also eat up al- 
most 90 per cent of the total police budget. 


Personnel Management 


At the start of 1948 seven out of 10 cities 
over 10,000 population had some or all of 
their employees covered by civil service. 
Only three out of 10 had all of their em- 
ployees covered and in the other four cit- 
ies it is usually only the firemen and police- 
men that are under civil service. The 
trend during the last three years has been 
one of little or no change in the growth 
of municipal civil service, at least in its ex- 
tension to other cities. 

Management of personnel in a great 
many cities is by and large a very informal 
affair. The form of organization for per- 
sonnel management that may be in effect 
in a particular city rests not only on its 
legal powers but also on internal adminis- 
trative practices. Most of the cities, how- 
ever, 486 of them, have civil service boards; 
125 cities are served by state civil service 
Commissions in Massachusetts and New 
Jersey, and both state and county agencies 
in New York; in 68 cities the city man- 
ager supervises the personnel system; in 
19 cities the department heads manage 
personnel problems for their employees; 
in 11 cities the mayor, in 13 cities a com- 
mittee of the city council, in three cities a 
personnel department, and in 18 remain- 
ing cities various officials are responsible 
for personnel management. 

Although the civil service board may 
be the most popular form of organization 
among the cities over 10,000, the task of 
daily personnel management is largely 
performed by mayors, city managers, de- 
partment heads, full-time personnel offh- 
cers, and finance officials who perform the 
duties of a personnel officer. In many cit- 


ies the civil service boards only hear ap- 
peals and certify eligibles. 

Where civil service boards do exist, they 
usually consist of three members appointed 
by the mayor or the city council. As a 
matter of fact the three-member board is 
the most popular arrangement in every 
population group. Although the mayor 
or the city council generally appoints the 
board members, in some cities the city 
manager, the governor, a judge, or several 
officials may make the appointment, and 
in four cities civil service commissioners 
are elected by the people. 


Work Hours Per Week 


The trend in weekly working hours for 
city hall employees over the last three 
years shows a steady decline in the number 
of cities working more than 42 hours per 
week. The cities working 42 to 4534 hours 
per week dropped from 40 to 34 per cent, 
while the cities working from 46 to 49 
hours per week dropped from 7 to 5 per 
cent during the three-year period. On the 
other hand, cities working less than 42 
hours rose from 53 per cent in 1945 to 61 
per cent in 1947. Cities with work weeks 
of less than 38 hours increased at the same 
time, climbing from 9 per cent in 1945, to 
12 per cent in 1946, and to 15 per cent in 
1947. 

During 1945 through 1947, 396 cities 
over 10,000 population reduced the work 
week for both clerical and administrative 
employees and laborers. Just this last 
year 118 cities made reductions in their 
work week, 44 cities reducing the work 
week for both groups, 44 for administra- 
tive and clerical employees only, and 30 
for laborers only. One additional city, 
Athol, Massachusetts, cut the hours for 
women employees only and two cities, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Houston, 
Texas, made no reduction in the hours 
worked during the week but put their em- 
ployees on a five-day basis. 

Firemen were particularly active in re- 
ducing their working hours in 1947. Dur- 
ing the past year over 150 municipalities 
made life easier for firemen by reducing 
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their working hours. A complete analy- 
sis of reduced working hours for firemen 
is given in the February, 1948, issue of 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT. A sufficient number 
lowered their hours so that the national 
average has dropped from §4 to 72 hours 
per week. The cities over 500,000 and 
those between 10,000 to 25,000 contributed 
most to the change: the top group of cities 
dropped from 72 to 65 hours and the 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 dropped 
from 74 to 72 hours per week. 

The two-platoon system remains the 
predominant working schedule for fire- 
men, but the number of cities adopting the 
three-platoon arrangement rose substan- 
tially during the year. By the end of 1947 
there were 35 cities with the three-platoon 
system in their fire departments. The fire 
departments operating under a three-pla- 
toon plan are: 

Cities Over 25,000. Phoenix, Arizona; Chel- 
sea, Everett, Fall River, Malden, New Bedford, 
and Waltham, Massachusetts; Rochester, Min- 
nesota; Joplin, Missouri; Butte and Great 
Falls, Montana; New York, New York; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 
Seattle, Washington. 

Cities Between 10,000 and 25,000. West 
Frankfort, Illinois; Attleboro, Massachusetts; 
Brainerd, Hibbing, and Virginia, Minnesota; 
Anaconda, Billings, Helena, and Missoula, 
Montana; Gloucester City, New Jersey; Lack- 
awanna and Kenmore, New York; Campbell, 
Ohio; Arnold, Bristol, Clairton, Dormont, and 
Duquesne, Pennsylvania; Beckley and South 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

Very few police departments altered 
their working hours during the last three 
years so that the national average of 48 
hours a week has remained unchanged 
from 1945 to 1948. Some cities are just 
catching up by adopting a six-day week in 
1947. But the action of six municipalities 
in establishing a five-day work week for 
policemen may be the earmark of a new 
trend in working arrangements. In 1947 
the five-day work week for policemen was 
adopted in Bay City, Michigan; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Los Angeles, 
California; Mount Vernon, New York; and 
San Gabriel, California. Other cities may 
reduce the working hours if living costs 
soar and pay rates lag too far behind. 
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Saturday Work Schedule 

In 89 per cent of 811 reporting cities, 
city hall employees work either all day or 
half day on Saturday. Eighty-eight cities 
over 10,000 population close their offices 
on Saturday, an increase of almost four 
times over the number of cities not work- 
ing on Saturdays in 1945. But since 1945 
there has been a steady decline in the num- 
ber of cities working either a full staff half- 
day on Saturday, a full staff all day, ora 
skeleton staff all day. There has been a 
gradual shift over to the skeleton staff half 
day Saturday or to no work at all on Sat- 
urday. At the start of 1948, 87 per cent 
of the cities worked Saturday mornings 
only, with 72 per cent requiring everyone 
to be at work and 15 per cent requiring 
only a skeleton staff; 214 per cent of the 
cities worked all day Saturday with 2 per 
cent employing a full staff and the reinain- 
ing one-half of 1 per cent only a skeleton 
staff; and 11 per cent of the cities shut 
down their city halls for the entire day. 


Salaries 


Salaries of chief city officials, policemen, 
and firemen, as reported for the 1948 
Municipal Year Book, rose steadily during 
1947, continuing the upward trends start- 
ing back in 1943 and 1944. As a matter of 
fact, the average entrance salaries for fire- 
men is at least 24 per cent higher than it 
was in 1944. The average maximum salary 
for firemen is 16 per cent higher than it 
was five years ago. Similarly, policemen’s 
salaries have risen so that the average e?- 
trance salary is at least 23 per cent higher 
than it was in 1944, while the average max- 
imum salary increased at least 5 per cent 
during the same period. 

Recruits entering the fire service in 1947 
would be paid on the average $2,652 in 
cities over 500,000, $2,438 in cities of 250, 
000 to 500,000, $2,443 in cities of 100,000 
to 250,000, and $2,220 for cities between 
10,000 and 25,000. Police recruits would 
be paid’ an average entrance salary of 
$2,711 in cities over 500,000, $2,431 in cities 
of 250,000 to 500,000, $2,434 in cities of 
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100,000 to 250,000, and $2,250 in cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000. On the average, 
a patrolman must serve from 12 to 36 
months to reach the salary for the top 
erade. Some cities do not have salary 
grades, but most of them do, with indi- 
vidual cities requiring from three to 240 
months of service before the ceiling is 
reached. 


Overtime Pay 


Slowly but surely more and more cities 
are compensating their employees for work 
performed beyond normal work hours. 
Clerical and administrative employees are 
now paid for overtime work in 35 per cent 
of the cities over 10,000 population, as 
compared with 26 per cent in 1945. Skilled 
laborers on a salary basis are customarily 
paid for overtime and the number of cities 
making such payments rose from 57 to 67 
per cent over the last three years. 

But national averages hide the real story 
when the size of the city is taken into con- 
sideration. Although only 35 per cent of 
all cities paid their administrative and cler- 
ical employees for overtime work, such 
payments are made in 92 per cent of the 
cities over 500,000, 78 per cent of the cities 
from 250,000 to 500,000, 46 per cent of 
the cities from 100,000 to 250,000, 45 per 
cent of the cities from 50,000 to 100,000, 
but in only 32 and 30 per cent, respectively, 
of the cities in the two lowest population 
groups, 25,000 to 50,000 and 10,000 to 
25,000. The national average is heavily 
weighted by the large number of cities in 
these two bottom classes that do not pay 
for overtime work. A somewhat similar 
situation prevails for skilled laborers on a 
salary basis. Every city over 500,000 pays 
salaried laborers for overtime work while 
88 per cent of the cities from 250,000 to 
500,000 make such payments. The cities 
from 10,000 to 250,000 report averages 
ranging from 62 to 75 per cent. 


Annual Paid Vacations 


Other than longer vacations for employ- 
ces with years of service, there is little that 
is new under this subject. The principal 
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reason is that practically every city granted 
paid vacations to their city hall employees, 
firemen, and policemen. A lesser number 
of cities gave vacations to laborers but 
where it was given, the amount of leave is 
usually equal to that allowed the other em- 
ployees. By January, 1948, at least 99 per 
cent of the city hall employees received 
paid vacations. Similar ratios would apply 
in the case of fire and police employees. 
Most of the cities allow an annual vaca- 
tion of 14 to 15 calendar days or its equiv- 
alent of 12 working days. A score of cities 
now award longer vacations to the city 
hall employees as they increase their years 
of service. It may be that some of these 
cities are using graduated vacation allow- 
ances as a partial offset to demands for 
higher salaries by their older, more experi- 
enced employees. 


Retirement Plans 


The steady increase in public employee 
retirement plans during 1947 reflects the 
constant search for old age security. By 
the end of 1947, 90 per cent of the 1,072 
cities over 10,000 population protected 
some or all of their employees with retire- 
ment plans. In 56 per cent of these cities 
every employee was covered. Cities over 
50,000 population had the best record, for 
every one of these cities had some or all of 
their employees protected by retirement 
systems. All but four of the 212 cities be- 
tween 25,000 and 50,000 had retirement 
plans covering some or all of their em- 
ployees. In the 10,000 to 25,000 group, the 
percentage of cities with plans drops to 84 
per cent. If only part of the employees are 
covered, then they are most likely to be 
firemen and policemen, for they were 
among the first employee groups to be pro- 
tected by retirement systems. But the 
smaller number of cities having only po- 
lice and fire retirement systems, declining 
from 421 in 1946 to 350 in 1948, indicates 
that some cities are consolidating their re- 
tirement systems into one locally admin- 
istered plan, or are merging local plans 
into one state-administered system. 

More and more cities are participating 
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in state-administered retirement plans for 
local employees. The year 1947 saw 40 
cities over 10,000 and 190 cities under 10,- 
00 population become members of such 
state-administered retirement systems. By 
the end of 1947, 393 cities over 10,000 pop- 
ulation were listed as members of state- 
administered retirement systems for local 
employees. Centrally managed retirement 
systems are a boon to cities under 25,000 
population whose resources may be limited 
to finance a program of adequate employee 
benefits. Over the past two years, 71 cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 population 
have joined state systems. At the start of 
1948, there were 43 retirement plans ad- 
ministered by 32 states. Back in 1946 only 
51 plans were sponsored by 22 states. 
Twenty-nine of these 43 retirement plans 
cover all employees, while 14 cover special 
classes of employees: 10 for firemen and 
policemen, three for judiciary employees, 
and one for public utility employees only. 
Again to illustrate the growth of such 
plans, of the 29 systems for all employees, 
seven systems were established prior to 
1940, 22 were established from 1942 to 
1947, with the year 1945 alone accounting 
for 10 statewide plans. 


Employee Organizations 


Over the past three years the proportion 
of cities over 10,000 population having em- 
ployees in one or more organizations has 
changed but a little, rising from 58 to 64 
per cent of the 1,072 cities over 10,000 pop- 
ulation. But again, national averages con- 
ceal the variety that exists among the pop- 
ulation groups. In almost 90 per cent of 
the cities over 25,000 there are employee 
organization groups, while in only 47 per 


cent of the cities between 10,000 and 25, 
000 are such groups in existence. By the 
end of the year the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters had local organiza- 
tions in 540 cities, the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees in 267 cities, the United Public 
Workers of America in 111 cities, the New 
Jersey Civil Service Association in 55 cit- 
ies, and the Civil Service Forum of New 
York in 14 municipalities. 

During 1947 the employees of 17 cities 
over 10,000, as compared with 46 in 1946, 
organized locals in the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees (AFL), while organizations in 19 
cities were discontinued. Employees of 13 
cities in 1947 organized locals of the United 
Public Workers of America (CIO) and 
those in two cities became inactive during 
1947. The International Association of 
Fire Fighters (AFL) organized locals in 19 
cities during the year as compared with 1] 
in 1946, while chapters in eight cities dis- 
banded in 1947. 

Municipal employee 
which are not affiliated with any national 
group were established for the first time 
in 14 cities during 1947. 

During 1947 there were fewer strikes 
among the municipal employees than there 
were in 1946. Sixteen strikes of local em- 
ployees were reported as compared to 45 
for the previous year. 

A small minority of the cities over 10,- 
000 with locals of public employee unions 
have formal written agreements with these 
organizations. Only 50 of 755 cities re- 
porting indicated that they had such agree- 
ments, either in the form of a contract or 
a resolution adopted by the city council. 
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Current Municipal Problems 


oes 


Grinding Garbage for Disposal 
Through Sewerage Systems 


Mn ICIPAL officials have shown con- 
siderable interest in water carrier 
methods of garbage collection. This ar- 
ticle summarizing current developments 
in this field is based on information se- 
cured from state and local officials, manu- 
facturers, and published reports. Among 
the questions raised by city officials are: 
What will be the effect of ground garbage 
upon the carrying capacity of the sewers? 
What will be the effect of ground garbage 
upon the design, operation, and cost of 
sewage treatment plants? 


Home Grinding Units 


The process of grinding food wastes in 
the home and discharging them into sew- 
ers first was introduced about 1934 and 
since that time it is reported that home 
garbage grinding units have been installed 
in some homes in over 300 communities. 
At least 15 manufacturers now make or 
market electrically operated garbage 
grinders for home use at the rate of about 
200,000 units a year, but in some states and 
cities the installation of such equipment 
has been discouraged. Los Angeles keeps 
a record of all garbage grinders installed. 
Latest reports in 1946 showed that about 
300 units were in use in that city. Berke- 
ley since 1937 has prohibited the installa- 
tion of grinding units and other cities in 
that area have discouraged their use. In 
New Jersey the chief engineer of the state 
health department has recently advised 
cities that the widespread use of garbage 
grinders is causing new problems in sew- 
age disposal plants. He pointed out that 
Many disposal systems were built with 
definite load capacities based on potential 
populations and industrial needs and that 
taxpayers should not be required to pay 





for additions to the municipal sewage sys- 
tem or to spend added money for treat- 
ment of garbage when they already are pro- 
viding other facilities for garbage collec- 
tion and disposal. Local officials in New 
Jersey also have been advised that the wa- 
ters of the state should not be burdened 
with an additional pollution load pro- 
duced by the disposal of ground garbage 
in sewer lines. 

Another factor which discourages wide- 
spread installation is the high cost of 
kitchen garbage grinding units. House- 
hold garbage grinders sell at $80 to $140. 
Installation costs range from $10 in new 
construction up to $20 and as high as $150 
in existing houses depending on the drain 
piping arrangement. Future costs might 
decrease with quantity production. Since 
the average cost of residential garbage col- 
lection is about 50 to 75 cents a month in 
cities where service charges have been 
adopted, it would take at least 10 years to 
save enough on garbage collection to pay 
for the cheapest installation done under 
the most favorable conditions, and still 
the city would have to collect bottles, pa- 
per, and trash. 

While home grinding units would in- 
crease the load on the sewers, authorities 
generally are in agreement concerning the 
advantage of this equipment. At a recent 
meeting of the Maryland-Delaware Water 
and Sewage Association, Ralph E. Fuhr- 
man, superintendent of the Washington, 
D. C. sewage treatment plant, said he 
could not understand why many communi- 
ties were not permitting the use of home 
garbage grinding units. If all garbage 
were ground, he said, domestic sewage 
loads would be increased 30 per cent or 
less on a basis of biochemical oxygen de- 
mand and 50 per cent with respect to sus- 
pended solids. He pointed out, however: 
“But as a counterbalance to the increased 
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costs of sludge treatment, digester gas pro- 
duction might be expected to rise 50 per 
cent, and for a plant not using the digester 
process the greater solids load might aid 
heat recovery in sludge-incineration pro- 
cessing. Water required for grinding is 
only about one gallon per capita per day. 
No problem of sewer clogging can arise 
unless the kitchen grinders are misused 
to grind china, glass, or hard seafood 
shells.” H. E. Babbitt, professor of sani- 
tary engineering, University of Illinois, 
has pointed out that where the sewer sys- 
tem is adequate and well designed, ground 
garbage deposited in the sewers will not 
create new difficulties. Professor Babbitt 
has said that the sales resistance of home- 
owners is based mainly on the cost of in- 
stallation. With the universal use of 
kitchen grinders, no other method of gar- 
bage disposal would be required in a city, 
and the net result, according to Professor 
Babbitt, would be a hygienic and practical 
system that would decrease the over-all 
cost of garbage and sewage disposal. An- 
other leading authority, Morris M. Cohn, 
sanitary engineer of Schenectady, New 
York, believes that “the grinding of food 
wastes in the home and the discharge of 
this material into the sanitary sewage flow 
is as inevitable as sewage itself.” 

The addition of ground garbage to the 
sewerage system by home garbage grinders 
would not have a deleterious effect either 
on the sewers or on the treatment plant. 
This is the conclusion reached in 1946 by 
a committee of the East Bay City Engi- 
neer’s Group representing seven cities in 
the San Francisco East Bay area, including 
Alameda, Berkeley, Richmond, Oakland, 
and other smaller cities. At that time only 
“a few dozen” homes in these cities had 
installed grinding units. But assuming 
that all garbage would be ground and 
emptied into the sewers, the committee on 
the basis of numerous tests reached the 
following conclusions: 

1. The present minimum plumbing re- 
quirements provide drains of ample size 
to carry off the increased water flow of two 
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gallons per minute necessary to operate 
the garbage grinder. . 

2. The size of the main sewers is of lit- 
tle concern with respect to the disposition 
of ground garbage as long as a velocity of 
1.5 feet per second is available, for at this 
velocity solids are kept from depositing 
(except fats and greases). Additional wa- 
ter used to operate the garbage grinder will 
amount to approximately two gallons per 
capita per day which will not overburden 
the present sewers or affect the design of 
the sewers as they are designed for 230 gal- 
lons per capita per day. 

3. Since household garbage grinders 
contribute only about two gallons of wa- 
ter per capita per day, an increase of only 
two to three per cent over normal flow, the 
design and operation of treatment plants 
would not be affected appreciably. 

4. It would be necessary to triple the 
capacity of sludge handling facilities and 
the size of digestion tanks and gas storage 
tanks. 

5. Facilities for screenings, grit, and 
grease removed must be considerably in- 
creased in capacity as there will be a large 
increase in the total quantity of these ma- 
terials. (Suspended solids in the sewage 
might be from two to 2.7 times greater and 
the B.O.D. would be increased 15 to 60 per 
cent.) 

6. The ultimate method of disposal of 
the sewage sludge will be the deciding fac- 
tor in whether the addition of garbage to 
the sewers will increase appreciably thie 
cost of sewage treatment. If the raw sludge 
is dumped at sea the cost of sludge dis- 
posal will be about three times greater. 
However, if the sludge is digested, dried, 
and sold for fertilizer the income from the 
sale of sludge and the value of the gas may 
compensate for the cost of handling the 
garbage. 

The committee estimated that by 1970 
only 30 per cent of the homes will be using 
earbage grinders and by the year 2000 70 
per cent. On this basis the committee esti- 
mated that the cost of sewage treatment 
due to the addition of garbage would be 
approximately $230 per day in that area. 
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But the sale of dry sludge produced as fer- 
tilizer at $1 per ton would provide a daily 
return of $2,050 by 1970. 


Central Grinding Units 


Disposal of ground garbage into the 
sewerage system either at central locations 
or at the sewage treatment plant is prac- 
ticed in 12 cities: Findlay, Ohio; Flint, 
Lansing, and Midland, Michigan; Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin; Gary, Indiana; 
Goshen, New York; Indianapolis and Ma- 
rion, Indiana; Lebanon, Pennsylvania; 
Rock Island, Illinois; and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Other cities, either considering or 
building such systems, are Ann Arbor, 
Benton Harbor, Muskegon, Muskegon 
Heights, Port Huron, and St. Joseph, 
Michigan. St. Louis reduced garbage col- 
lection costs by placing its grinding station 
ina central location and avoiding the long 
haul to a disposal facility beyond the city 
limits. Findlay, Ohio; Goshen, New York; 
Lansing, Michigan; and Marion, Indiana; 
have grinding stations at their sewage 
treatment plants, where the engineers 
claim the advantage of increasing gas pro- 
duction. 

In Lansing the city rents garbage cans 
to householders on an annual fee basis. 
City trucks, each loaded with 200 cans, 
bring the garbage to the sewage treatment 
plant where the waste is weighed, emptied, 
and sorted to remove bones, rubbish, and 
glass. The garbage then is fed into grind- 
ers, diluted with water, and placed in di- 
gestion tanks by means of pneumatic ejec- 
tors. Garbage and sewage solids digest 
slowly and emit methane gas which is col- 
lected for fuel. After digestion is com- 
pleted the remaining sludge is filtered and 
used as fertilizer. 

Total cost of operating the Lansing sys- 
tem in 1945 was $105,592. Weekly service 
to each customer necessitated the collec- 
tion of more than 21,000 cans each week. 
Commercial collections were made bi- 
weekly. Sale of bones sorted from garbage 
yielded about $1,500. Considerable saving 
resulted from utilizing 125,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas produced each day from the di- 
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gestion of the garbage and sewage. 

The cost of the new sewage and garbage 
treatment plant to be built at Port Huron, 
Michigan, was estimated in 1943 at $680,- 
000 of which $152,000, or 22 per cent, was 
estimated as the cost of handling the gar- 
bage. This comparison does not mean that 
a plant for handling sewage alone would 
cost only $528,000, for many parts of the 
plant would be used in both garbage and 
sewage functions. 

Another study shows that added cost of 
garbage disposal in the sewage treatment 
plant at Washington, D. C., would range 
between 87 cents to $1.20 per ton. Gar- 
bage disposal at Findlay, Ohio, costs 86 
cents per ton, and at Marion, Indiana, 68 
cents per ton with both cost figures exclud- 
the value of the gas generated. 


Conclusion 


The advantages and disadvantages of 
disposal of garbage with sewage are sum- 
marized in a report issued in October, 
1947, by the University of Michigan School 
of Public Health, entitled Lectures Pre- 
sented at the In-Service Training Course in 
Garbage and Refuse Collection and Dis- 
posal, as follows: 

Advantages. One utility set-up handles 
both municipal wastes. This method is 
efficient and sanitary, especially the can 
collection system that fits this method of 
disposal very well. It is in line with the 
trend toward household grinders. Some 
revenue can be obtained through the use 
of digester gas and the sale of fertilizer. In 
some cities the delivery problem is ren- 
dered less costly by carrying the garbage 
to the plant by means of the sewage. 

Disadvantages. This method introduces 
problems in operation of a sewage plant. 
It is difficult to handle garbage in an exist- 
ing plant designed for sewage only. It re- 
quires more careful separation of garbage 
from rubbish than some other methods 
such as incineration or land fill. In most 
cities it will probably require considerable 
education on the part of the public to ob- 
tain the proper separation of garbage and 
the use of the system. 











News of the Month : 


Survey Shows Upward Trend In 
Pay Rates for City Employees 


WICE as many cities increased the pay 

of firemen, policemen, and certain la- 
bor groups in 1947 as raised the pay of 
junior professional workers and certain 
skilled workers such as bookkeepers. This 
is the gist of a survey of pay rates for 20 
common municipal jobs in nearly 100 
cities made recently by the International 
City Managers’ Association and the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada. 

Comparison of pay rates in 81 cities 
which reported pay rates early in 1947 and 
again early in 1948 shows that approx- 
imately two-thirds of these cities increased 
the pay of firemen, policemen, truck driv- 
ers, auto mechanics, heavy equipment op- 
erators, labor foremen, and laborers dur- 
ing 1947 while only about one-third of 
these same cities increased the pay of jun- 
ior accountants, junior librarians, junior 
draftsmen, and playleaders. 

The officials of exactly 100 cities sub- 
mitted pay rate information in the most 
recent survey and of this number 70 cities 
have populations of less than 100,000. 
Fifty of these 70 cities, or 71 per cent, in- 
creased the salaries and wages of their em- 
ployees during the last half of 1947. In 37 
of these 50 cities the raises applied to all 
or nearly all of the employees and in 13 
cities only to some employees. 

Detailed information for each of the 100 
cities including the beginning and top 
salaries for each of 20 positions together 
with hours of work per week and number 
of days annual paid vacation appears in a 
report entitled “Pay Rates for Selected 
City Jobs in January, 1948” issued by the 
International City Managers’ Association 
in April, 1948. Copies of this report were 
sent to the officials of cities which subscribe 
to the Association’s Management Informa- 
tion Service. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 


N office of civil defense planning, set 
A ww in the Nationai Military Estab- 
lishment late in March, is headed by a di- 
rector who also serves as personal adviser 
and deputy to the Secretary of Defense. 
The program includes devising detailed 
plans for civil defense and the prepara- 
tion of a legislative program to implement 
these plans and establishing a permanent 
peacetime civil defense agency capable of 
expansion in event of a war. State laws 
probably will be necessary in some states 
to enable fire and police forces of one city 
to function in another. The chief purpose 
of civil defense forces in cities will be to 
reduce the effects of enemy attacks that 
reach the communities. Civil defense 
promises to be an important factor in the 
governmental activities of the larger cities. 
A statement of policy and an outline of 
preliminary plans is scheduled to be sent 
soon to state governors and municipal of- 
ficials. 

The United States Department of the 
Interior has inaugurated a nationwide rat 
control program with the Department's 
Fish and Wildlife Service furnishing tech- 
nical aid. Secretary J. A. Krug has re- 
quested the cooperation of mayors of cit- 
ies over 10,000 in setting up local com- 
mittees to stimulate action and to supply 
momentum to long-range rat control pro 
grams. The National Committee for Rat 
Control, set up in the Department of the 
Interior, has published a list of reading 
matter on rat control, has prepared sug- 
gestions for publicity on local rat control 
programs, and is issuing a newsletter. 

The first National Academy of Purchas 
ing sponsored by the Bureau of Federal 
Supply of the United States Treasury De 
partment was held in Washington early 
in April and attended by a total of 57 pur 
chasing agents and others . . . The Fed- 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


eral Power Commission has published a 
report entitled Street Lighting Service 
which shows rates for electric street light- 
ing in 179 out of the cities over 50,000. 
Charges for a 4,000 lumen lamp vary from 
$15 a year to $57 for overhead supply and 
from $25 to $75 for underground supply 
... The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards have developed a uniform plumbing 
code which is available from the HHFA 
... The Office of Technical Services of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce has recently issued four reports on 
aircraft firefighting equipment. A com- 
bination of foam, fog foam, and carbon 
dioxide is the most suitable fire extinguish- 
ing agent for aircraft fires according to one 
of the reports. 





Poll Reveals City Problems Are Poor 
Housing, Traffic Jams, Dirt 


ITIZENS of the country’s 14 largest 

cities say that the most discouraging 
city problems, in order of importance, are: 
(1) poor housing and slum areas; (2) exas- 
perating traffic jams, time-wasting and 
ancient transportation, parking head- 
aches; (3) dirt and unsightliness, messy 
streets, smoke, slow garbage removal, in- 
efficient sewage disposal. Many and varied 
were the answers, ranging over the entire 
field of municipal life, but in cities of over 
500,000 population almost seven out of 
ten answers were in the above three cate- 
gories. 

Ranking directly after the leading prob- 
lems pressing for solution in the larger 
Cities came: (4) high taxes, waste of gov- 
ernment funds; (5) city government cor- 
Tuption; (6) lax crime control and law 
enforcement; (7) inter-racial tensions; and 
(8) youths in crime, delinquency. 

This information was compiled by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion in 
a recent national poll of voters who were 
asked: “What would you say is this city’s 
Worst problem today?” One out of three 
Voters in large cities decry traffic snarls but 
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less than one in five in smaller cities con- 
sider it a major problem. Public drink- 
ing rankles people in smaller cities but 
scarcely phases citizens of metropolitan 
areas. 

For municipalies under 10,000 popula- 
tion people think the worst problems are 
traffic and transportation; lack of play- 
grounds, parks, and auditoriums; drink- 
ing; not enough jobs; and unsightliness. 





City Council Proceedings Recorded 
By Mechanical Device 


ERKELEY, California, has purchased 

a machine for use in recording the 
proceedings of city council meetings. The 
equipment, known as a “soundscriber,” 
uses a seven-inch plastic record, the re- 
corder and transcriber costing $969. A 
loud speaker and 15 microphones for use 
in the council chamber will cost approx- 
imately $750 additional. The city does 
not plan to record the entire council pro- 
ceedings. The city clerk will make a note 
of main headings and important points to 
be checked when the recordings are played 
back. The city clerk also will take full but 
not verbatim notes from the recordings 
and the discs will be available to the pub- 
lic in the clerk’s office. 

The city council had tested four differ- 
ent recorders ranging in price from $300 
to $1,400. All of the machines tested, with 
the possible exception of one, proved sat- 
isfactory from the standpoint of recording 
fidelity. The determining factors were the 
cost of operation, ease of filing records, and 
ease of transcribing. Wire recorders were 
found by the city of Berkeley to be less 
satisfactory under these criteria. Wire 
spools, for example, cost approximately 
$7.50 each and furnish one hour of record- 
ing time while the discs used by the sound- 
scriber equipment records 15 minutes on 
each side or a total of one-half hour at a 
cost of only nine cents plus an additional 
three cents for a filing envelope. Berkeley 
found that using wire spools was not satis- 
factory because of the difficulty of locating 
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a given passage without either removing 
the spool or replaying the entire recording. 
In the case of some wire recorders it was 
necessary to stop the council meeting 
momentarily while a new spool was in- 
serted. The recording device purchased 
has a dual turntable which automatically 
starts a fresh disc about 40 seconds before 
the first disc is completed. 

Other cities also are using various types 
of recording devices. The Nashville city 
council has recorded hearings on bus fare 
increases and Knoxville city officials are 
planning to record council proceedings. 
San Diego has two Brush tape recorders 
which cost about $235 each. This equip- 
ment has been used for recording speeches, 
for making spot checks on the police radio, 
and in recording conference discussions. 
The city council has been considering the 
use of recorders for preserving a record of 
council hearings and the city superintend- 
ent of electrical equipment believes that 
the Dictaphone belt-type equipment which 
costs about $1,000 would be best for this 
purpose. A number of cities use this belt 
equipment in connection with fire and 
police alarms, including Boston, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Providence, St. Louis, 
and Washington. 

Magnetic recording devices are largely 
an outgrowth of World War II and a 
dozen or more manufacturers are now of- 
fering wire, tape, or belt recorders which 
eliminate nearly all the problems asso- 
ciated with conventional mechanical re- 
cording. Improvements are constantly 
being made in this equipment and more 
and more concerns are attracted to the field. 
Soon to be placed on the market by the 
Dictaphone Corporation, for example, is 
a small portable electronic recording ma- 
chine using a plastic belt as the recording 
media. The belts will hold from 15 min- 
utes to one-half hour continuous record- 
ing and may be easily filed or mailed. This 
new machine will be priced at $350 and 
the transcriber at $325 plus taxes. Most of 
the devices available are discussed in an 
article “Throw Away Those Discs”, in the 
May 15, 1948, issue of The Library Journal. 


Surveys Reveal Ways To Effect 
Sound Economies 


PECIAL studies of municipal opera- 

tions in Detroit, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, have resulted in numerous spe- 
cific suggestions for economies. Among 
such economies that may apply elsewhere 
are: 

1. Provide a biweekly instead of weekly 
payroll. 

2. Establish a service agency to main- 
tain all equipment used by more than one 
department. 

3. Consolidate such specialized services 
as building maintenance. 


4. Require positive evidence to entitle 


employees to pay increases. 

5. Intensify employee safety programs. 

6. Have same employees do police work 
and firefighting, starting experimentally 
in one area of a city, with a view to con- 
solidating fire and police departments. 

7. Eliminate unnecessary positions. 

8. Recover and sell the by-products of 
the sewage disposal plant. 

9. Adopt an employee suggestion sys- 
tem. 

10. Install cost accounting system. 

11. Establish a_ position-classification 
system and pay plan, and adopt uniform 
personnel regulations. 

12. Use one instead of two patrolmen 
in patrol cars equipped with radio. 

13. Improve office management, in- 
cluding more modern equipment; survey 
use of office space; investigate feasibility 
of centralized telephone service, central- 
ized filing, and central mail and messenger 
services. 

14. Where a fire department operates 
on a three-platoon system, remove beds 
from fire stations and close up kitchens. 

15. Create position of budget director. 

16. Inaugurate a continuous in-service 
training program for firemen and police: 
men. 

17. Reduce number of police district 
stations. 

18. Increase fines for parking viola 
tions from $2 to $5. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
The consumers’ price index — the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of fam- 
ily budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 169.3 on 
April 15, 1948, as compared with 156.2 on 
April 15, 1947, and as compared with 166.9 on 
March 15, 1948 (1935-39=100). The all-time 
high in the index was reflected in an increase 
of 2.8 per cent in the prices of food and 0.1 
per cent in the prices of clothing. There was 
a slight decrease in the index for housefurnish- 
ings of 0.1 per cent. The index for April 15, 
1948, is up 8.4 per cent over a year ago and 
71.7 per cent above August, 1939. 
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The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for May, 1948, was 215.29, as com- 
pared to 192.27 in May, 1947, and 163.7 in 
May, 946, based on 1926=100. The construc- 
ton cost index has four component parts— 
steel, lumber, cement, and common labor— 
and is designed to measure the movement of 
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construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction 
or to a particular locality, and it should not 
be used to measure building cost trends be 
cause since 1933 common labor wages have in- 
creasd more than skilled wages. Moreover, this 
index does not correct for labor productivity, 
excessive overtime, or costs during abnormal 
periods. The ENR building cost index for 
May, 1918, was 180.51, as compared to 164.68 
for May, 1947 (1926=100), and the ENR in- 
dex of the 1948 dollar volume of construction 
through April, 1948, averaged 221.74, or 44.98 
per cent above the average index of 176.76 for 
the first four months of 1947. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,250 in March, 1948, which was 7 per 
cent less than in March, 1947, and 22 per cent 
less than in March, 1946. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.33 on 
May 13, 1948, as compared with 2.35 on April 
22, 1948. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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New Sources of Municipal Revenue 
HE Mississippi legislature has appro- 
$2,500,000 to be distributed 
on a per capita basis to municipalities. 
Approximately six cities each will receive $100,- 
000, the maximum amount for any one muni- 
cipality. ... Iola, Kansas, has established a 
$50 initial connection fee for new sewer instal- 
lations plus monthly sewer rentals of $1 for 
single-family residences, $1 per family or ten- 
ant for multiple-unit dwellings, and amounts 
as fixed by special contract with factories and 
commercial establishments. ... New sewer 
rentals in Burlingame, California, set at two 
cents per 1,000 gallons of water used, are esti- 
mated to yield about $14,000 a year... . In 
Missouri the governor has signed a bill that 
will enable St. Louis to levy a local income 
tax of not more than one-half of one per cent 
for two years. The tax would be deducted 
from the weekly or monthly payrolls and em- 
ployers would collect 3 per cent commission 
for their services. Employees living outside 
the city also would be subject to the tax... . 
Arcadia, California, has an admission tax of 10 
cents per patron at the Santa Anita race track. 
Last year this tax brought in $155,895... . 
Santa Barbara, California, recently passed an 
ordinance doubling and in some cases tripling 
water rates and in addition adding a $1 month- 
ly meter fee. Under a severe water rationing 
program because of a critical shortage in sup- 
ply the city’s water revenues were cut in half. 
All the money that can be raised by the higher 
rates will go into drilling more wells. . . . Ef- 


priated 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association; Amer- 
ican Society of Planning officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 
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fective May 1, Norfolk, Virginia, imposed a 
gross receipts tax on all businesses. ‘The new 
tax is estimated to produce $1,500,000 revenue, 
almost twice as much as realized the past year 
from a gross profits tax. 


Prepares Organization Charts 


In Detroit the civil service commission has 
recently issued a 74-page report entitled Or- 
ganization Charts — City of Detroit. This book 
shows in a series of charts all operations car- 
ried on by the city, the personnel engaged in 
each activity, the organizational relationships 
among the various activities, and the legal 
authorization. The duties of chief officials are 
listed and for each organization unit the charts 
show the titles of employees and the number 
of employees in each classification. The charts 
were prepared by the staff of the commission 
and the budget bureau. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


Des Moines, Iowa, has established a clerical 
and stenographic personnel pool to serve all 
city departments. . . . Amarillo, Texas, has 
established a credit union for municipal em- 
ployees. In the first six weeks of operation 
more than 60 per cent of the city employees 
purchased shares through a payroll deduction 
plan. ... The New York City civil service 
commission is experimenting with a plan un- 
der which annual service ratings will be made 
only on two groups of employees: those above 
and those below average. Reports need not 
be submitted on employees whose work per 
formance has been satisfactory or average. - - - 
States that have conducted training institutes 
for assessors so far this year include Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and New 
York. . . . Minneapolis, Minnesota, is setting 
up an “employee suggestion plan” calling for 
recommendations for improving efficiency and 
economy in departmental operations. A sp 
cial committee of department heads has been 
named to award citations for the outstanding 
suggestion each month. . . . A personnel ©o 
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ordinating council recently was organized in 
Los Angeles to study and work out solutions 
to problems encountered by departmental per- 
sonnel officers. Broad objectives of the council 
include adoption and use of uniform methods 
and procedures by the personnel offices and 
reduction of complaints from public em- 
ployees through improvement of communica- 
tions with the civil service department. . 
According to a survey made by the Wisconsin 
legislative reference library, 20 of 39 states re- 
porting have a 40-hour or longer week for of- 
fice employees and 19 report they have work 
weeks of less than 40 hours. Sixteen of the 
39 states have a five-day week for some or all 
state agencies. ... A pay plan adopted by 
Fresno County, California, sets up 41 separate 
pay ranges, each consisting of a minimum, a 
maximum, and three intermediate increases. 
The salary ordinance provides for a waiting 
period of six months .between the minimum 
and the next rate, one year for the next two 
higher rates, and two years for the maximum 
rate... . To be eligible for preference as a 
disabled veteran under the provisions of the 
New York state constitution, a veteran must 
have a disability rating from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration of at least 10 per cent. This de- 
cision, recently made by the state’s highest 
court, applies to local government jurisdictions 
in the state as well as to the state service. 


Parking Lots, Meters, Traffic Control 


In Cleveland, Ohio, city officials are draft- 
ing plans for providing 125 off-street parking 
areas in the city’s neighborhood business dis- 
tricts. The lots would be equipped with 
parking meters and have a daily capacity of 
hetween 35,000 and 40,000 cars. The site of 
the first of these lots has recently been pur- 
chased by the city and the city is about to buy 
another plot. If these small-scale project: 
prove successful, the voters will be asked to 
approve a bond issue of $10,000,000 to finance 
the 125-lot program. Revenue from parking 
meter fees and from fines collected tor over- 
time parking is expected to pay olf the loan 
within seven years . . . New York City opened 
a free off-street parking lot in downtown 
Brooklyn recently. The city’s first venture in 
this new activity was a 3,000-car field opened 


last fall on the site of the old world’s tair park- 
ing area in Queens...In Little Rock. 
Arkansas, the voters recently defeated a pro- 
posal to install parking meters while the voters 
of Blytheville and Jonesboro approved such 
proposals . . . Evanston, Illinois, has in- 
stalled the first batch of 1,100 parking meters 
which will bring in an estimated revenue of 
$70,000 to $80,000 a year . . . In Cleveland a 
traffic judge has ruled that parking violators 
who plead not guilty can be discharged auto- 
matically if the police cannot prove that they 
saw the defendant park his car in violation of 
the law .. . In New York a new state law 
permits cities to set up traffic control boards 
headed by a professional engineer with at 
least 10 years’ experience in traffic engineering. 
The boards will include police and public 
works officers as well as the chairman of the 
city planning commission and possibly other 
qualified members. Local police, because of 
their representation on the board, will share 
in organizing traffic control, but will be re- 
lieved of the sole responsibility for determina- 
tion and enforcement of traffic policy. 


Renewed Interest in Public Markets 


Dallas, Texas, has completed construction 
of another unit of a $3,000,000 public market. 
The new building is for wholesalers who deal 
in fresh fruit and vegetables by the carload. 
Two farmers’ produce sheds also have been 
built. Still to be built are two farmers’ sheds, 
a retail produce dealers’ building, and two 
buildings for small wholesalers for produce 
truckers. Interest in public markets in other 
cities is indicated by the fact that the produc- 
tion and marketing administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture at 
the request of municipal officials has been mak- 
ing studies and developing plans for wholesale 
market facilities for the handling of various 
perishable foods in order that these products 
may be handled more efficiently and in greater 
volume. Among the 40 cities in which such 
studies have been made or are under way are 
New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Norfolk, 
Hartford, New Haven, Atlanta, Miami, Hous- 
ton, St. Louis, San Antonio, Columbus (Ohio), 
Jackson (Mississippi), Columbia (South Caro- 
lina), and Tampa (Florida). 
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Trains Teen-Agers for Citizenship 


In Alpena, Michgian (12,808), 80 pupils in 
high school civics classes recently “took over” 
the city government for a day. The group 
elected from their own number a city council 
which in turn appointed the city manager who 
in turn made his appointments. City Manager 
Donald M. Oakes then explained to the civics 
classes the organization of the city government 
and the duties of the various departments. The 
students were taken on a bus tour of all city 
properties during the morning of the day on 
which they took over and in the afternoon 
went to their respective departments. During 
the afternoon City Manager Oakes and the 
regular city council visited the students in their 
offices, taking along a newspaper photographer 
and a tape recorder. The newspaper devoted 
considerable space and carried pictures about 
the affair and the tape recorder was later 
played over the local radio station to give the 
general public an idea of the program and its 
results. The city manager and city council be- 
lieve that this method of acquainting high 
school students with municipal affairs proved 
extremely successful — students who within 
three or four years will become citizens. 


City Trains Restaurant Workers 


In Albert Lea, Minnesota (12,200), the city 
and state health departments recently con- 
ducted three two-hour training sessions for 279 
employees of eating establishments, represent- 
ing 70 per cent of the total personnel em- 
ployed in 58 licensed restaurants and taverns. 
The purpose of the training was to inform em- 
ployees of the best methods of handling food 
in a clean and sanitary manner. A form letter 
from the health officer to all restaurant and 
tavern owners and managers requested their 
cooperation by urging employees to attend 
and suggesting that the employees be paid for 
such time. The letter also indicated the train- 
ing methods to be used and enclosed invita- 
tions for distribution to the employees. These 
printed invitations simulated a legal summons 
or complaint and were addressed to all “chefs, 
cooks, waiters, waitresses, dishwashers, bar 
tenders, soda fountain workers, and others 
serving food and drinks to the public.” Any 





{ June 


establishment that sent all of its employees to 
at least one of the three meetings was provided 
with a window card indicating participation 
in the training institute. The city manager 
now plans to recommend that the council 
adopt the standard restaurant code of the 
United States Public Health Service. 


Reducing the Noise Nuisance 


A Miami Beach, Florida, ordinance pro- 
hibiting use of noise-making machines during 
certain week-day hours and during all hours 
on Sunday recently was upheld by the state 
supreme court in Singer v. Ben How Realty, 
Inc., 33 So. (2d.) 409 (Fla., January 20, 1948) 
. . » A new Columbus, Ohio, ordinance pro- 
hibits the operation on public streets of any 
sound-producing instrument, broadcaster, or 
amplifier. The mayor may issue special per- 
mits in cases of special announcements, civic 
parades, or emergencies . . . Prichard, Ala- 
bama, has banned the use of loudspeakers un- 
less specifically authorized by the mayor and 
council . . . Henderson, North Carolina, re- 
cently adopted an ordinance prohibiting the 
playing of any music machine in any public 
place between midnight and 7 a.m. . . . Re 
cent action by cities in banning certain noise 
nuisances stems from a New Jersey state su- 
preme court decision holding valid a Trenton 
ordinance which made it unlawful to operate 
a sound truck, loudspeaker, or sound ampli- 
fier on city streets. The court held that the 
privilege of freedom of speech and assembly is 
relative and is subject to regulation of the 
right to use the public streets. The anti-noise 
ordinance was held to be a reasonable exercise 
of the police power for the benefit of the pub- 
lic health and general welfare in curtailing 
loud and irritating noises and in avoiding their 
distracting influence on the safe operation of 
motor vehicles (Kovacs v. Cooper, 135 N.J. L. 
64, 52 Atl. (2d) 806). 


Cities Adopt Minimum Housing Standards 


St. Louis and Portland (Oregon) recently 
established minimum housing standards. The 
St. Louis ordinance will not be enforced until 
April, 1950, in order to allow time for a hous 
ing survey and also to educate the people 
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Minimum 
standards require that each room, with sev- 
eral exceptions, have a glassed window area 
equal to 10 per cent of floor space; that each 
dwelling unit have a sink with running water 
and access to a flush type water closet; that 
basement dwellings be permitted if specified 
standards are met; that sleeping rooms have 
40 square feet of floor area per person; that 
the total area of all habitable rooms be 65 
square feet of floor area per person, ceilings to 
be 714 feet high in at least half of each room; 
that one foot candle illumination be required 
at all times in public halls; and that all third 
or more floor dwelling units have two usable 
means of egress. Portland’s new housing code 
applies to new construction and major alter- 
ations or conversions, including changes of 
occupancy. Among the changes in require- 
ments are: each house must have a bath or 
shower; doors may count 100 per cent toward 
ventilation specifications; attics of 21/4-story 
dwellings and apartment house basement ceil- 
ings except for single and two-family dwellings 
must have one-inch plaster on hyrib metal 
lath; and setbacks are required for single and 
two-family dwellings. 


about the ordinance provisions. 


Developments in Finance 


Through the adoption of many small econo- 
mies University City, Missouri, during the first 
eight months of the current fiscal year re- 
duced operating costs $39,000 as compared to 
the first eight months of the preceding year. 
One economy adopted was to transfer dog 
catching from a private contractor to whom 
the city paid $21 per dog caught, to the health 
department which handles this work at $3 per 
dog... Almost 50 Pennsylvania boroughs 
have adopted a new accounting and budget 
control system devised by the division of 
budgets and reports of the state department of 
internal affairs. Eighty other boroughs are 
considering its adoption. The new system con- 
sists of a set of printed forms in a loose-leaf 
binder. It is designed to aid borough officials 
without accounting training to keep an ac- 
curate set of borough accounts . . . Milwau- 
kee voters early in April approved bond issues 
totaling $13,000,000 for veterans’ housing, off- 
‘treet parking, express highways, and slum 
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clearance. Two bond proposals for street 
widening were turned down . . . Charlotte, 
North Carolina, recently sold a $3,075,000 is- 
sue of water and sanitary sewer bonds at a net 
interest cost of 2.4084, the serials maturing 
variously from 1958 to 1980. Windsor, Con- 
necticut (6,100), recently sold a $600,000 
school bond issue of ten-year serials at 1.75 per 
cent interest at a price of 101.67. 


Keeping the Public Informed 


New Orleans has published the mayor’s re- 
port of 12 pages in tabloid newspaper style 
with about one-fourth of the report in pictures. 
. . . Richmond, Virginia, is mailing with the 
monthly utility bills and official correspond- 
ence a series of illustrated one-page leaflets 
carrying facts about the city government. The 
first leaflet showed the cost of police protection 
per day per family by means of easy-to-read 
graphs and charts. .. . An exhibit displayed 
in the Winnetka, Illinois, village hall shows 
how the village uses its 16-cent share of the 
tax dollar. Widespread interest in the exhibit 
prompted the decision to make it a permanent 
display. . . . Hereafter, San Francisco will give 
voters full information concerning all costs 
involved in proposed charter amendments and 
bond proposals before they are offered at an 
election. The city this month will mail to each 
registered voter information on the total costs 
of principal and interest on $105,000,000 in 
bond issues to be voted upon soon, number of 
new employees, if any, and operating cost, if 
the bonds are approved. . . . Plymouth, Mich- 
igan, voters recently approved a revenue bond 
issue of $525,000. A leaflet giving detailed in- 
formation about the proposed bonds in the 
form of questions and answers was sent to all 
water users with water bills. . . . In Pittsburg, 
Texas, the city manager enclosed a four-page 
printed “City News Letter” with water bills 
explaining action taken on various municipal 
problems. . . . Los Angeles has published a 
four-page illustrated leaflet showing the source 
and use of city funds. . . . Modesto, Califor- 
nia, voters by 11-to-1 recently approved a bond 
issue of $1,351,000 for sewerage improvements. 
To inform the public the city used postcards, 
illustrated letters, car bumper strips, street ban- 
ners, newspapers, and radio. A postcard and 
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colorful folder explaining the proposed meth- 
od of financing were sent to every householder 
in the city. Advertising costs were defrayed 
jointly by retail business men and local indus- 
tries. . . . Asheboro, North Carolina, recently 
published a 12-page folder illustrating in two 
colors a recent radio address by the mayor. 


More Vacation for Long Service 


More vacation time for employees with 
longer service is becoming increasingly 
popular, according to information obtained by 
the International City Managers’ Association 
for The 1948 Municipal Year Book. Among 
the cities that allow three weeks vacation with 
pay for regular employees who have had 15 or 
more years of service are Park Ridge, Illinois; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Royal Oak, Michigan; 
South Orange, New Jersey; and Garden City, 
Floral Park, and Freeport, New York. Both 
Atlantic City and East Orange, New Jersey, 
grant 16 days paid vacation after 20 years of 
service. The practice of increasing vacation 
in relation to length of service also is found 
in Burbank, Burlingame, and Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia; Evanston, Highland Park, and Oak 
Park, Illinois; South Bend, Indiana; Medford, 
Massachusetts; Lincoln, Nebraska; Bloomfield, 
Montclair, Newark, Nutley, Plainfield, and 
West Orange, New Jersey; Mamaroneck, New 
York; Cincinnati, Ohio; and Toronto and 
Winnipeg, Canada. Among the larger cities, 
Los Angeles has recently adopted a policy of 
rewarding long service in the form of addi- 
tional vacation. Employees with one year of 
service receive 10 days vacation; those with 15 
years or more receive 15 days; those with 22 
years’ service receive 20 days. Earned vacation 
time may be accumulated not to exceed two 
annual periods. 


Impound Cars of Parking Violators 


Increased traffic congestion caused by rec- 
ord auto travel is a major factor in the decision 
of city governments to tow away autos that are 
left on thoroughfares. Among cities which 
have taken such action most recently are San 
Francisco, Baltimore, Chicago, Providence, and 
Columbus. The Columbus edict authorizes 
police “to remove from streets any auto im- 
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properly parked, abandoned, or disabled, or 
whose driver has been removed by police; and 
the impounding of such vehicles in places des- 
ignated by the director of public safety. The 
expense of towing and storage is to be paid by 
the owner before release of the car.” . . . Park- 
ing on no-stop streets during rush hours is 
being dealt with in a similar fashion in San 
Francisco. Thirty-nine no-parking areas have 
been designated in an effort to ease traffic con- 
gestion. If a car towed in by police is locked, 
it remains locked at the garage until claimed. 
If it is unlocked, police list the car’s contents 
and post the list on the windshield . . . In 
Providence motorists who leave their cars on 
streets “so as to impede or interfere with the 
movement of traffic” may now return to find 
that their vehicles have been towed away and 
they must pay a $10 fine to get them back. 
Providence police have prepared a list of ga- 
rages equipped to remove illegally parked cars 
and call on the different garages in rotation. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Maricopa County, Arizona, has _ recently 
assessed parking meters in Phoenix for tax 
purposes because the company which sold the 
meters to the city retains legal title until the 
city pays for the meters. .. . Likewise, Gar- 
field County, Oklahoma, has placed 432 park- 
ing meters in Enid on the personal property 
tax roll. The county board of equalization up- 
held the $13,990 assessment when the meter 
company protested. . . . The Michigan legis- 
lature recently removed the 15-mill over-all 
tax limit which has been in effect in 12 cities: 
Battle Creek, Belding, Flint, Grand Rapids, 
Ionia, Jackson, Muskegon, Muskegon Heights, 
North Muskegon, Pontiac, Roosevelt Park. 
and Saginaw. . . . State planning aid equal to 
2 per cent of construction cost now is available 
to New York localities for the construction o! 
sewer systems and sewage treatment plants. 


Utility Franchise Developments 


To secure uniform franchise agreements 
with cities, the Georgia Power Company has 
negotiated “municipal partnership” franchises 
with 313 of the 326 municipalities served, €x- 
clusive of Atlanta, Athens, and Macon, where 
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similar arrangements have been in torce for 
many years. The agreements provide that the 
utility will pay each municipality 3 per cent of 
gross revenues received from residential and 
commercial service in lieu of all other license 
and franchise taxes. . . . A special report is- 
sued by the Bureau of Government, University 
of Michigan, describes the experience of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in regulating a gas utility 
company by franchise agreements. Significant 
isa discussion concerning a sliding scale profit- 
sharing scheme of gas rates imposed by the 
franchise. 


Recent Decisions on Strikes, Closed Shop 


In Wisconsin a state circuit court recently 
held unconstitutional a 1947 law prohibiting 
public utility workers from striking. The court 
held that the law forced public utility employ- 
ees into involuntary servitude and discrim- 
inated against such workers in flatly forbidding 
all strikes. . . . In Tennessee the state supreme 
court recently held valid an open shop law 
that makes it unlawful to base employment on 
membership or nonmembership in labor un- 
ions, and the law also bans the closed shop. . . 
The department of water and power in Los 
Angeles recently was successful in enjoining a 
strike of its employees. In February the de- 
partment had filed a complaint stating that the 
union representing a minority of the employ- 
ees attempted to compel the employment only 
of labor union members on improvement proj- 
écts undertaken by the department and when 
the city refused to do this the union entered 
into a conspiracy to stop all work on such proj- 
ects. ‘The superior court of Los Angeles County 
issued a temporary restraining order and in 
March issued a preliminary injunction against 
striking or picketing. 


Parking Meter Revenues 


During September, 1947, average revenue 
per parking meter ranged from $6.03 in cities 
from 10,000 to 25,000 to $9.74 in cities from 
250,000 to 500,000, according to information 
obtained by the International City Managers’ 
Association for The 1948 Municipal Year Book. 
Parking meter revenues for the entire year 1947 
exceeded $100,000 in each of 26 cities. San 
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Diego meter revenues totaled $329,951, more 
than any other city. Denver ranked second 
with $327,897 collected from 5,058 meters, 
Portland third with $254,504 collected from 
2.170 meters, and Seattle fourth with $233,518 
collected from 2,912 meters. Other cities col- 
lecting more than $100,000 from meters last 
year included Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Long 
Beach, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, Oak- 
land, Rochester, Sacramento, Salt Lake City, 
San Jose, and Stockton. . . . Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, is charging 50 cents for parking meter 
violations but the city’s police judge has recom- 
mended that in order to meet the cost of pro- 
cessing a violation the city should increase the 
fines to $2 for the first violation, $5 for the 
second violation within three months, and $10 
for each additional violation during the re- 
mainder of the first year. 


Training Police In a Small City 


The small city of Jacksonville, Texas (7,213), 
has enrolled four police recruits in the police 
training school of the Dallas, Texas, police 
department for a six-weeks course. The city 
of Dallas makes no charge for this training but 
the recruits must pay their own expenses. Re- 
ctuits receive $150 a month while at school. 
Following the schooling the recruits will serve 
a one-year apprenticeship on the Jacksonville 
force approved by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as on-the-job training. During the first 
three months their salaries are $160 and after 
six months $170 per month, and at the end of 
the apprenticeship the full current wage scale 
for patrolmen. 


Redevelopment Plan Initiated 


In Philadelphia the city planning commis- 
sion has recently certified for improvement by 
the redevelopment authority 10 different areas 
in the city. These areas cover 4,032 acres and 
contain more than 51,000 dwelling units, only 
a small percentage of which, however, would 
be directly affected. The city through its re- 
development authority is enabled to acquire 
worn out structures and badly planned land 
for rebuilding according to an appropriate 
plan for the neighborhood and the whole city. 
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New Taxing Powers for Cities 


Kentucky and New York have recently in- 
creased the taxing powers of cities. A new 
Kentucky law grants local governments power 
to impose special or excise taxes and new 
taxes on trades, occupations, and professions. 
New York state has recently broadened al- 
ready liberal home-rule taxing powers granted 
localities last year. The amended law permits 
cities and counties over 25,000 population to 
levy more nonproperty taxes. The 1947 law 
extended these taxing powers only to local 
jurisdictions with populations over 100,000. 
The nine new taxes authorized are imposts on 
retail sales, restaurants checks, utility bills, 
liquor licenses, admissions, coin-operated 
amusement devices, motor vehicles, business 
gross receipts, and hotel room rentals. Locali- 
ties in the same “economic area” are em- 
powered to band together to impose and col- 
lect these taxes. The law permits New York 
City to increase rates of its taxes on utility 
bills and coin devices. It is estimated that the 
city could boost its revenues $20,000,000 a year 
it it imposed all the levies to the hilt. A city 
may use any of these taxes not levied by the 
county in which it is located. 


Regulates House Trailers and Camps 


A new Denver, Colorado, ordinance pro- 
vides comprehensive regulations for house 
trailers and camps, including: an area require- 
ment of 1,400 square feet for each trailer and 
tow car, with a minimum width of 25 feet (or 
900 square feet for each trailer where tow cars 
are parked separately); adequate space for 
laundry, toilet, shower, and lavatory facilities, 
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in compliance with building code regulations; 
sanitary disposal of all refuse, garbage, and 
sewage, with a sewer trap for each trailer lot. 


Police and Traffic News 


New York has passed a bill permitting cities 
to set up traffic control boards outside the po- 
lice department . . . The Denver municipal 
court for the first time has admitted as evi- 
dence police photographs of a traffic accident 
scene. These were projected on the screen in 
the courtroom . . . Chicago has ordered 12 
“drunkometers” for police department use to 
test drunken drivers. The National Safety 
Council reports that at least 80 United States 
cities now are using “drunkometers” . . . Spe- 
cial police squads will be assigned to trace hit- 
and-run drivers in Chicago as part of the city’s 
new traffic control program to go into effect 
July 1. 


Prepares Disaster Plan 


Norfolk, Virginia, began preparations this 
month for coping with any national or local 
disaster that might strike. To draw up a de- 
tailed disaster plan, City Manager C. A. Har- 
rell appointed a five-man disaster committee, 
and charged it with the responsibility of con- 
structing a plan that would be geared to fit 
varying types of catastrophes. Specifically 
named were “unusual snowstorms, hurricanes, 
conflagrations, health epidemics, population 
evacuations, and major disturbances of any 
other nature.” Close cooperation between the 
city government, the Navy Department, the 
American Red Cross, and other agencies will 
be the foundation of the plan. 


Personnel Exchange Service - 





POSITIONS OPEN 


NCHORAGE, ALASKA (10,000). City Manager. 
Previous manager experience. Starting 
salary $9,000. Z. J. Loussac, mayor. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, ViRGINIA (20,005). City 
Manager. Previous manager experience de- 
sired. Salary $6,000. F. L. Watson, chairman, 
council committee. 


Cincinnati, Ouro (455,610). Engineer. To 
act as assistant commissioner of housing, Board 
of Education. Age 30 to 50 years; must be 
eligible for Ohio registration, preferably 
structural engineering; experience in supet 
vising building maintenance required; non- 
residents eligible. Salary $5,520 to $6,000. 
Write for applications to Civil Service Cont 
mission, 260 City Hall, Cincinnati 2. 
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CLarE, Micnican (1,844). City Manager. 
Desire man with good administrative back- 
ground to set up manager plan. Salary open. 
Theo Wallington, mayor. 

De Soto, Missourt (5,121). City manager. 
Desire municipal experience with a preference 
for a man with a civil engineering degree. Sal- 
ary $5,000. Donnel Dietrich, mayor. 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA (5,000). City Manager. 
Desire administrative experience in northern 
climate. Salary $8,000. Reuel M. Griffin, coun- 
cilman. 

HACKENSACK, NEw Jersey (26,279). City 
Manager. Prefer man with previous experience 
in finance and engineering. Salary $7,000 to 
$10,000. Ethel M. Hoyt, city clerk. 

Hopkins, Minnesota (4,100). City Manager. 
Desire man to inaugurate the council-manager 
plan. Joseph C. Vesely, mayor. 

LaRNED, Kansas (3,533). City Manager. A 
good administrator with civil engineering ex- 
perience desired. Salary $5,000. W. A. Berger, 
mayor. 

Port ARTHUR, Texas (56,065). City Mana- 
ger. Previous manager experience and regis- 
tered engineer desired. Dr. James W. Long, 
mayor. 

QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA (5,500). City 
Manager. Unothcial manager ordinance. Must 
be registered engineer. City operates light and 
water. Howard B. Freed, secretary. 

RussELL, Kansas (5,500). City Manager. De- 
sire man to inaugurate the manager plan. City 
= water and electric utilities. Apply to city 
clerk. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Administrative Assistant. Available Septem- 
ber 1. Now completing residence for master’s 
degree in public administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Experience in research, personnel train- 
ing methods. Three years’ responsible military 
administrative position. Two years’ office ex- 
perience. One year part-time internship muni- 
cipal public works. Salary open. Address R. W. 
Snyder, 2223 East Genesee Street, Syracuse, 
New York. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Otiver A. Baknaus, formerly an oil company 
executive, has been appointed manager at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

L. R. Burrow, manager of Raymondville, 
Texas, from 1946 to 1947, and of Bonham, 
Texas, since 1947, has been appointed at Kerr- 
Ville, Texas. 

Joun M. BaLpwin, manager at Bluefield, Vir- 
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ginia, from 1937 to 1941, has been appointed 
at Ocala, Florida. 

Rosert M. BoenMer, former auditor at 
Brookline, Massachusetts, has been appointed 
the first manager of Calais, Maine. 

Frep D. CHEATHAM, formerly city engineer, 
has been appointed manager of Springfield, 
Oregon. 

Etmek D. Cress, manager of Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri, 1946-48, has been appointed 
uanager at Lexington, Nebraska. 

Casry FANNIN, previously manager of Madi- 
sonville, Texas, has been appointed manager 
at Pittsburg, Texas. 

E. E. Gamet, former superintendent of wa- 
ter and light at Canton, Missouri, has been 
appointed manag. at Slater, Missouri. 

M. O. GarpneR, acting manager, has been 
appointed manager of Forest Grove, Oregon. 

ALBERT Gray, JR., a graduate of the public 
management course at the University of Maine, 
lias been appointed the first manager of Mere- 
dith, New Hampshire. 

E. D. Gray, formerly city clerk, has been 
appointed at Nevada, Missouri. 

Hate A. Guss, manager of Northampton, 
Pennsylvania, 1932-36, has been reappointed 
to that position. 

Donacp S. Harpinc, former secretary of West 
Norriton Township, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed manager of Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 

E. G. Hupsert, superintendent and city clerk 
of Omah, Washington, has been appointed first 
manager of Sunnyside, Washington. 

E. E. Justice, who has been acting manager 
of Marshall, Texas, since January, 1948, has 
been appointed manager. 

WesLey McC ure, formerly on the staff of 
Public Administration Service, has been ap- 
pointed manager of San Leandro, California. 

L. M. McConne t, formerly clerk-treasurer 
of Ketchikan, Alaska, has been appointed iis 
first manager. 

Don C. McMIiLian, who was president of 
the International City Managers’ Association 
from May, 1947, to October, 1947; city engineer 
of Ventura, California, from 1927 to 1934, and 
city manager, 1934-43; and city manager of 
Alameda, California, since 1943, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Pasadena, California. 

Rosert L. Morrison, manager of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, 1946-47, has been appointed mana- 
ger at Bristol, Virginia. 

C. E. PEerKINs, an executive with the Trans 
World Airlines, has been appointd the first 
manager of Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Wortu N. Yooper, former public works di- 
rector at Tipton, Indiana, has been appointed 
nianager of Sturgis, Michigan. 





The Pick of the Month 





(1) PERSONAL AIRCRAFT Business AT AIR- 
ports. By Lynn L. Bollinger and Arthur 
H. Tully, Jr. Harvard Business School, 
Soldiers’ Field, Boston 63. 1948. 348 
pp. $4.25. (2) Arrport LEASE AND 
CONCESSION AGREEMENTS. By Charles S. 
Rhyne. National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1948. 206pp. 
$7.50. 


Both of these volumes are important addi- 
tions to the literature of airport management. 
The first book discusses, among other things, 
the financing and management of fixed-base 
operations and questions involved in manage- 
ment contracts and leases of publicly owned 
airports. About half of the second book is de- 
voted to a discussion of airport revenues and 
methods of financing the cost of operation and 
the remaining half to various types of lease 
and concession agreements, including a model 
airport-airline lease agreement. 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFLECTIONS FROM WorLDpD 
War u. By Luther Gulick. University of 
Alabama Press, University, Alabama. 1948. 
139pp. $2.50. 


THE CITIZEN’s PARTICIPATION IN PusLic AF- 
FAIRS; A CONFERENCE INAUGURATING THE 
CITIZENSHIP CLEARING House. New York 
University School of Law, New York. 1948. 
176pp. 


CCNTROL AND PRESERVATION OF RECORDS AND 
Fires. Bureau of the Budget and Efficiency, 
120 City Hall, Los Angeles 12. 1948. 27pp. 


EXTENSION OF SERVICES TO SUBDIVISIONS. League 
of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers 
Building, Richmond 19. Reprint No. 307, 
1948. l10pp. 50 cents. 


FORECASTS OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
States, 1945-1975. United States Bureau of 
the Census. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 113pp. 45 
cents. 
IMPROVING GOVERNMENT IN DUNDALK. By 


Joseph M. Ray. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Maryland, College 
Park. 1948. 53pp. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION IN THE UNITED States: 
Apri, 1940 To Apri, 1947. Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-20, No. 14, April 15, 
1948. United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 29pp. 


Lawyers, LAw SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC Serv- 
IcE. By Esther Lucile Brown. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 10. 
1948. 258pp. $3. 

MANAGERIAL ENTERPRISE; ITs GRCWTH AN» 
METHOpS OF OPERATION. By Oswald Knauth. 
W. W. Norton and Company, 101 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3. 1948. 224pp. S83. 

A New Kinp oF City Report. Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 7. 1948. 16pp. 

OrFricE MANAGEMENT. By John H. MacDon- 
ald. Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. 1947. 466pp. $5.35. 


OFrFicE MANAGEMENT. Edited by C. L. Maze. 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, 
New York 10. 1948. 870pp. $6. 


PAMPHLETS THAT Putt. By Alexander L. 
Crosby. National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 130 East 
22 Street, New York 10. 1948. 32pp. $1. 


A PRactTIcAL BASIS FOR DEVELOPING BETTER 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. Santa Clara 
County Council on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, Court House, San Jose, California. 
1947. 5lpp. 

REGISTRATION IN PENNSYLVANIA ELECTIONS, 
1926-1946. Institute of Local Government, 
Pennsylvania State College. Pennsylvantt 
Municipal Publications Service, State Col- 
lege. 1948. 67pp. Sl. 


Tue Revisep OrpINANCEs oF 1948. City Man- 
ager, City Hall, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
1948. 314pp. $5. 

SAN Francisco Bay AREA; Its PropLe, PRos- 
PECTS AND ProsLeMs. Prepared by Industrial 
Survey Associates. San Francisco Bay Area 
Council, 315 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4. 1948. 48pp. 


STRENGTHENING MANAGEMENT'S CHANNELS O° 
Communication. American Management 
Association, 330 West 42 Street, New Yors 
18. 1948. 47pp. 

Tue TrutH Asout City-County ConsoLiDA- 
TIon. Dade County Research Foundation, 
1416 Du Pont Building, Miami 32. 1948. 
55pp. $l. 
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Tue URBAN AND METROPOLITAN STATUS OF THE 





City oF Fuint. By Marian Elizabeth Dunlap. 
Institute for Human Adjustment of Uni- 
versity of Michigan. University of Michigan 


Press, 311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor. 
1948. 70pp. 25 cents. 
EDUCATION 


FepeERAL Alp TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EpucaTion. By Charles A. Quattlebaum. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1948.  19Ipp. 


FiscAL PoLicy FOR PUBLICATION IN THE STATE 
or New York: Report oF A JOINT CommIt- 
TEE OF NEw York STATE EDUCATIONAL Con- 
FERENCE BOARD AND PuBLIC EDUCATION Asso- 
CIATION OF NEw York City. New York State 
Teachers Association, 152 Washington Ave- 
nue, Albany 6. 1947. I112pp. 50 cents. 

ScHOOL TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE. By Ivan 
A. Booker and Madaline K. Remmlein. U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
Bulletin No. 101, 1948. 34pp. 15 cents. 


FINANCE 


ALLOWANCES FOR Cost oF COLLECTION, SHRINK- 
AGE AND EVAPORATION — GASOLINE TAx. Fed- 
eration of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 1) 
Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 50 cents. 


GOVERNMENTAL Costs AND Tax LeEveLs. By 
Lewis H. Kimmel. Brookings Institution, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1948. 149pp. 


List or COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AVAILABL®. 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington 
25, D. C. Circular 890, 1948. 13pp. 


RecENT TRENDS IN Major State Taxes, 1941- 
47. The Tax Foundation, 30 Rockfeller 
Plaza, New York. 1948. 66pp. 


STATE AND LocaL Taxation. Commission to 
Study State and Local Taxation, State Cap- 
itol, Richmond, Virginia. 1947. 25pp. 

1948 SUPPLEMENT TO STATE-COLLECTED MUNICI- 
PALLY SHARED TAXEs. American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
Report No. 165, 1948. 15pp. $l. 


HOUSING 


Housinc Stupy AND INVESTIGATION; FINAL RE- 
PORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON HousInc, 
Unirep STATEs Concress. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. House Re- 
port No. 1564, 1948. 30pp. 


STATEMENT ON PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES ON 
Low-RENT Pustic Housinc Projects. Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1948. 8pp. 


PICK OF THE MONTH 





PERSONNEL 


AUDIOVISUAL Alps To INstRUCTION. By William 
Exton, Jr., Captain, USNR, Inactive. New 
York, 1947. 344pp. $4. 


Tue Economics oF THE GUARANTEED WAGE. 
Economic Research Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 20 cents. 


GETTING RESULTS FRCM SUGGESTION PLANs. By 
H. W. Seinwerth. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 
1948. 223pp. $3. 

Hours or Work ANp Output. By Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25. 
D. C. Bulletin No. 917, 1948. 160pp. 55 
cents. 


A Human ReEtations CASEBOOK FoR EXECU- 
TIVES AND SupERvisors. By Charles A. Drake 
and Francis §. Drake. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 18. 1947. 187pp. $2.50. 


IMPRCVING SUPERVISION. By Frank Cushman 
and Robert W. Cushman. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
1947. 232pp. $2.50. 


InsicHts Into Lapor Issues. Edited by Rich- 
ard A. Lester and Joseph Shister. MacMillan 
and Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1948. 368pp. $4. 


Lazpor Unions in Action. By Jack Barbash. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York 16. 1948. 270pp. $3.50. 


New PATTERNS OF EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. 
American Management Association, 350 
West 42 Street, New York 18. 1948. 50pp. 


PERSCNNEL ADMINISTRATION — A PoINT oF VIEW 
AND A MEtTHop. By Paul Pigors and Charles 
A. Myers. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 
1947. 553pp. $4.50. 


PLANNING WAGE AND ExtRA COMPENSATION 
Poticies. American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 
1948. 32pp. 


PropucTion Wit Sarety. By A. L. Dickie. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York. 1947. 242pp. $2.50. 


A TraApe Union ANALysIs OF TIME Stupy. By 
William Gomberg. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
1948. 243pp. $4.25. 


Wace Drives AND THE OUTLCOK FOR TOoMor- 
row. Committee on Economic Policy, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1948. 20pp. 10 
cents. 
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PLANNING 


Communities; A Stupy OF COMMUNITY AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT. Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Cincinnati. 1947. 
153pp. $1. 

(1) Directory OF STATE PLANNING AND De- 
VELOPMENT AGENCIES WITH ROSTER OF PRIN- 
cIPLE STAFF Members. 1947. 35pp. $1; 
(2) EXPENDITURES AND BUDGETS OF STATE 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES, 
1946-49. 1948. Unpaged. $1.; (3) State 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT. 1948. 22pp. 


Association of State Planning and Develop- 
ment Agencies, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 

Lanp Economics. By Ronald R. Renne. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York. 
1947. 736pp. $5. 

Tue LEGAL BACKGROUND OF ZONING. By W. M. 
Maltbie. American Society of Planning Ofli- 
cials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 
3pp. 25 cents. 

A MANUAL FOR CoMMUNITY Surveys. Bureau 
of Business Research, University of Missis- 

sippi, University. 1947. 50pp. 

THE MASTER PLAN FoR KANsAs City. Plan Com- 
mission, City Hall, Kansas City, Missouri. 
1947. 28pp. $l. 

New City, SAN FRANCISCO REDEVELOPED. City 
Planning Commission, City Hall, San Fran- 
cisco. 1947. 24pp. 

PLANNING THE NEIGHBORHOOD. Prepared by the 
American Public Health Association. Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 72pp. 

PLANT LocaTIcn: Basic INFORMATION SOURCES. 
Inquiry Reference Service, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1947. 8pp. 

PRIMERS, MANUALS, AND ELEMENTARY WorKS 
ON PLANNING; A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 3pp 
25 cents. 

STREET TREES MAKE A City More LIvABLE. Mu- 
nicipal Art Society of New York, 119 East 19 
Street, New York 3. 1948. 8pp. 


POLICE 


THE FLORIDA SHERIFF’S MANUAL; A COoMPRE- 
HENSIVE GUIDE TO THE OPERATION OF THE OF- 
FICE. Institute of Government, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 1947. 324pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE FOR TREATMENT OF 
Icy PAvemMrENts. National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1947. 14pp. 


ReEFuseE DisposaL Practice; A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
American Public Works Association, 13]3 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 10pp. 
$1. 


TRAFFIC 


PARKING METERS IN THE UNITED STATEs, 1947, 
Vehicular Parking Ltd., 1422 Maple Ave. 
nue, N.E., Canton 5, Ohio. 1948. Un- 
paged. 

PARKING METER SERVICE IN KANSAs. Kansas 
Government Journal, March, 1948. pp. 
10-13. Capitol-Federal Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. 50 cents. 

PROPOSED TRANSPORTATION PLAN; PART I: Mo- 
TOR FREIGHT TERMINALS, Port FACILITIES. 
Detroit Plan Commission, Griswold Build- 
ing, 1214 Griswold Street, Detroit. 1948. 
Var. paged. 

TRAFFIC SPEED ENFORCEMENT POLicies. By 
Wilbur S. Smith and Charles S. LeCrew, Ir. 
Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic Con- 
trol, Saugatuck, Connecticut. 1948. 90pp. 


UTILITIES 


County Arrecrt NEEDS FINANCIAL REORGANI- 
ZATION. Seattle Municipal League, 316 Ma- 
rion Building, Seattle. 1947. 9pp. 

ELectric PoweR AND GOVERNMENT Po icy; A 
SURVEY OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE Gov- 
ERNMENT AND THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY: 
THE FAcTUAL FINDINGS, BY THE RESEARCH 
STAFF; THE PROGRAM, BY THE Power Com- 
MITTEE Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 


42 Street, New York 18. 1948. 860pp. 
$5. 

NATIONAL AIRPORT PLAN FoR 1948. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 
192pp. 


STATE CONTROL OF BusINEss THROUGH CERTIFI 
CATES OF CONVENIENCE AND Necessity. By 
Ford P. Hall. Bureau of Government Re- 
search, University of Indiana, Bloomington 
n.d. 154pp. 


WELFARE 


A Community PLANs For Its CHILDREN; FINAL 
Report Newrort News, VirGINIA PROJECT. 
United States Children’s Bureau, Washing: 
ton 25, D. C. Publication No. 321, 1947. 
54pp. 

DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DETENTION 
HoMES FOR THE JUVENILE Court. National 
Probation Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 1947. 83pp. 

SuccEsTeD Layouts FOR DETENTION HOMES; 
PRELIMINARY. National Probation Associa 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 147. 
Unpaged. 
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